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A MOVEMENT GAINS MOMENTUM" 


THE dictionary defines a “movement” as a “series 
of acts and events tending toward some definite end.” 
In that precise sense, the Tulane Conference is a part 
of a national movement. There are no pennons flying, 
no bands playing, and no candidates running, but acts 
and events are observable; they have meaning; and 
they tend toward a definable goal. 

That goal is the more effective and meaningful edu- 
eation of millions of people at the college level through 
more effective and meaningful teaching in the genera- 
tion that we now face at the mid-century. 

The goal is a good one. In stating it we assume 
that we are not living in an educational Utopia with 
our problems neatly solved. We reject complacency. 
We predicate a belief that ways should be investigated 
and can be found, both in the selection and prepara- 
tion of graduate students and in their later growth as 
members of college faculties, to raise the level of their 

1 This paper is a revision of an address given at the 
Tulane Conference, November 15, 1951. 


By 
THEODORE C. BLEGEN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


effectiveness. We challenge ourselves to try to reduce 
the gap between the potentiality of students and the 
actuality of their achievement. 

That we are a long way from Utopia no one will 
deny. We have 
world of specialized function, but we have done so 
often at the expense of broad understanding and with- 
about the interrelations of 
are vital to a master 


necessarily educated specialists for a 


out any grave concern 
knowledge. Certain 
These inelude sound scholarship, 
understanding of how truth is discovered, a growing 
and deepening knowledge of the subject he teaches, 
and a sincere and enthusiastic commitment as to its 
importance. Scholarship is fundamental, but we 
know all too well that it is not enough—just as the 
American Council of Learned Societies, contemplating 
values of the humanities 


things 


teacher. a living 


the need of translating the 
into the lives of our people, believes that “research 
is not enough.” We need a glowing enthusiasm for 
teaching itself, an understanding of those human be- 
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ings called students and of the nature of the learning 
process, and some clear ideas of what we are trying 
to do in our teaching. 

No one could maintain that there is not much good 
college teaching in this country. Weighty evidence 
points, however, to much aimlessness of performance, 
absence of clear purpose, waste of effort, and ineffec- 
tiveness. No sincere person can defend, in the name 
of scholarship or in any other name, that kind of inept 
teaching that does not reach out to the minds of stu- 
dents with some kind of dynamism, that falters and 
falls and is lost amid the notes with which some teach- 
ers play at a melancholy solitaire. Not for a split 
second do I contend that there is an affinity between 
good scholarship and poor teaching. That would be 
silly. Often the good scholar is a good teacher. But 
I contend that a scholarly understanding of a given 
field of knowledge is not enough. We want the col- 
lege teacher to know his subject and its interrelations 
with the world of knowledge, but we also want him 
to take advantage in his classroom from what man 
has learned about the learning process, about the art 
of teaching, about the art of dealing with people. 
Acknowledging differences from one field to another 
and from one department to another and rejecting 
any simple or single solution to complex and varying 
needs, we still want teachers who have what Harry 
Carman calls “the seeing eye, the watchful soul, the 
inquiring mind.” We want a triple enthusiasm for 
student, subject, and goal. 

My own insight into the winged phrase of Mr. Car- 
man was deepened when I looked into the current 
program of fellowships for college teachers of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education—and here 
I come to one notable and even dramatic new develop- 
ment in training for college teaching. Applications 
for the Ford fellowships were judged by evidence of 
(1) personal dedication to teaching, (2) high intel- 
lectual ability and personal integrity, (3) intellectual 
curiosity and the capacity to stimulate curiosity and 
zest for learning in students, (4) interest in funda- 
mental educational problems and a grasp of the rela- 
tionships of special fields of interest to other fields of 
knowledge, and (5) individual fellowship plans of 
high promise. Put down in black and white, if you 
can, the criteria for the eye, soul, and mind of the 
good college teacher better than is done in this simple 
list of basic qualities! It is exciting to know that 
more than two hundred and fifty college teachers, 
chosen by such standards, are now devoting a year 
specifically to “quicken their own development as 
teachers” and to contribute to the enrichment of their 
own college undergraduate curriculum. They are see- 
ing, watching, inquiring. When we have a picture 
of the results of their new experience, we will deepen 
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our understanding of the training needs of college 
teachers. 

At the University of Minnesota a special program 
was planned for these and other college teachers. 
Notwithstanding, and perhaps because of, the diverse 
interests and purposes of the Ford fellows, they 
seized with some enthusiasm upon one detail in our 
plan—that for an informal dinner-seminar, where we 
have brought them together with members of our own 
faculty and teachers from near-by small colleges to 
discuss subjects of their own choosing. If there is 
anything unique about this seminar, it lies in the di- 
versity of the participants and the direct relevance 
of the topics chosen to their concerns as teachers. 
The participants come from as widely varying fields 
as art, economics, classics, industrial education, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and political science. After some 
skirmishing they all agreed that they wanted to tackle 
the problem of the psychology of learning as it ap- 
plies at the college level, with experts setting forth 
basic principles and the participants discussing their 
concrete applications. They hope to go on to con- 
sider group dynamics in application to the college 
classroom, evaluation, and other topics. 

One of the Ford fellows, commenting on the sem- 
inar, spoke of the points of view from a wide repre- 
sentation as holding out better promise of good solu- 
tions than discussions confined to one’s own area of 
specialization. This he coupled with a broadening of 
one’s understanding of other areas as an offset to an 
overspecialized approach. The plan works two ways: 
enrichment of the Ford fellows themselves and a flow 
of influence upon our university and certain near-by 
colleges. So let us see, watch, and inquire about this 
fellowship plan: It should reveal some of the short- 
comings in our traditional Ph.D. training of college 
teachers; at the same time it should emphasize for us 
the potentialities of resources on our own campuses 
that too often we do not use as fully as we might. 

This imaginative plan of the Ford Foundation adds 
momentum to the national movement for better prepa- 
ration of college teachers and for improving college 
instruction. And it comes on the heels of the two 
Chicago conferences of 1949 and 1950, which can- 
vassed the whole matter from graduate school to col- 
lege ¢ampus, with representative national participa- 
tion, with impulses that carried back to scores of uni- 
versities, and with detailed documentation of the de- 
liberations. If my theory of a movement is sound, 
we should soon see the emergence of a national com- 
mittee on college teaching, which, among other things, 
will serve as a central clearing house of informa- 
tion on problems, materials, and developments in this 
field. The need for such a committee, first proposed 
at the Chicago conference, has been recognized re- 
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cently both by the Graduate Council of the Associ- 
ation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities and by 
the Association of Graduate Schools. Meanwhile the 
latter has moved vigorously into a closely related field 
by sponsoring a national fellowship plan for the hu- 
manities and social sciences. This plan, taking its 
inspiration from the Woodrow Wilson fellowships at 
Princeton, aims at tapping and encouraging outstand- 
ing talent for scholarship and college teaching at the 
very outset of graduate study. The fellowships, it is 
hoped, will be available soon. We should not have a 
distorted imbalance in relation to the natural sci- 
ences, which are now to be supported by the National 
Science Foundation through fellowships for the com- 
ing academic year. 

I shall only offer a few general impressions of that 
multiple seminar, the first Chicago conference. I was 
struck by the earnestness of the participants—their 
feeling not only that the central problem is important 
but also that there is an urgency about the whole 
matter, an urgency linked with the need of a truly 
educated generation in the uncertain decades ahead 
of us. 

A second impression was that of the widely held 
conviction that we can do a better job than we now 
are doing and that it must be done by the graduate 
schools—not by new schools or by the transfer of 
responsibility to professional schools. 

It was noteworthy that the conference recognized 
the strategic importance of identifying and encour- 
aging promising talent at an early stage. That is 
fundamental to any and every program. It also em- 
phasized, beyond the basic need of good scholarship, 
the importance of a range of qualities and of under- 
standings that most of us feel can contribute mark- 
edly to the strength of the college teacher, not omit- 
ting the values in an underlying liberal education. 
Not the garments of degrees, but actualities of edu- 
cation and character and achievement seemed impor- 
tant. The delegates were friendly to flexible graduate 
programs, interdepartmental where feasible, and to 
emphasis upon attitudes and values alongside subject 
mastery. Since teachers must go repeatedly to the 
wells of truth, the conference came vigorously to the 
defence of the doctor’s thesis and of the values in 
genuine research experience, but decried mere com- 
pilation and urged experimentation if possible with 
theses that involved interpretation. Teaching intern- 
ships seemed about as vital for potential college teach- 
ers as medical internships for physicians, though the 
analogy is perhaps open to some question. And the 
conference believed that the college teacher should not 
be innocent of knowledge of motivation, of counsel- 
ing, of proved ways of directing learning activities, 
of demonstrated methods in education. Here, too, the 
thinking was that the graduate schools should assume 
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responsibility for training and experience. And, 
finally, the conference, viewing the educational scene, 
found much evidence of experimentation in graduate 
schools and of a growing conviction that they should 
take leadership in the mounting movement. 

Thus conferences and plans point to a national 
concern with our problem, but they would have little 
meaning if “acts and events” in the institutions and 
among the faculties that educate college teachers did 
not seem to be “tending” toward an end related to that 
picture. In short, they would not signify much if 
there were not a spreading spirit of ferment in grad- 
uate education. 

I am no die-hard defender of tradition in the grad- 
uate schools. I believe that we should scrutinize criti- 
cally, in the light of our own day, every one of our 
graduate traditions. But when Dean McCutcheon 
asks whether we can train our college teachers within 
the traditional graduate framework, I point out that 
one of the traditions of graduate education is change. 
Many critics do not realize how much change there 
has been. We have extended the doctorate to include 
fields that would have shocked into a coma the pio- 
neers of graduate education at Johns Hopkins. We 
have set up doctoral programs in interdepartmental 
areas—a trend in revolutionary conflict with the tra- 
ditional major or major-minor sequence. We have 
modified hallowed requirements, in some instances in- 
cluding even those pertaining to foreign languages. 
We have experimented with the master’s degree until 
its state is described by some as chaotic, if not anar- 
chic. But I view the situation with a certain com- 
posure. The proliferation in the main is probably 
a flexible adjustment to changing needs. I should in- 
deed be concerned about the state of the master’s 
degree, if graduate schools had adhered rigidly to 
its form as a little doctoral degree in this country— 
not to speak of its form in England, where the cen- 
tral requirement for its original attainment was time 
in which to earn the necessary fee plus abstinence 
from residence in jail. I should indeed be worried 
about the doctor’s degree, if we had held stubbornly 
to its original coverage and character without the 
slightest sign of change. Education, if it is to have 
vitality and merit confidence, cannot stand still, de- 
fending as sacrosanct the status quo. 

It is in flexibility that I see the promise of doing a 
better job than we have done in preparing men and 
women for the responsible task of teaching college 
students. Here I could point to many recent and cur- 
rent signs and clues. A given experiment may or 
may not stand the test of time, but the very fact of 
thoughtfully considered experiment is a challenge to 
complacency. Many universities are frankly not 
satisfied with the status quo. Rochester has inaugu- 
rated a doctoral program that emphasizes specific 
preparation for college teaching, zeal for communica- 
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tion, breadth, and classroom experience under critical 
observation. Syracuse, using courses in general edu- 
cation as a kind of training laboratory, has a series 
of interdepartmental programs in social science, 
humanities, and science, each leading to the doctor’s 
degree. Michigan State has set up doctoral programs 
in broad divisional areas, with directed apprentice 
teaching and participation in a seminar dealing with 
problems of higher education. Chicago has launched 
various interdivisional doctoral programs, with semi- 
nars on higher education and teaching and with fel- 
lowships specifically designed for prospective college 
teachers. Missouri has embarked upon an ambitious 
inservice program for training in college teaching, 
with its special benefits centered upon instructors en- 
rolled as graduate students. has experi- 
mented with a series of fellowships for prospective 
college teachers in the social sciences, emphasizing 
breadth, apprenticeship, and seminars designed to 
illuminate the relations between teacher and learner. 
These are only a few illustrations of programs that 
exemplify the flexible possibilities within graduate 


Oregon 


schools. 

3ut however much we multiply special programs 
throughout the country, they are one approach, and 
one only, to an all-university problem, In many uni- 
versities there is an increasingly alert faculty interest 
in the problem of employing more fully the univer- 
sity’s resources in preparing college teachers. Com- 
mittees are at work, institutional self-study is under 
way, questions are being asked, more attention is 
being given to supervision of teaching assistants, 
students are being encouraged, to learn 
about counseling and about the problems of higher 
education, interdepartmental programs are aiming at 
breadth as well as depth of knowledge, workshops 


i 


something 


for college teachers are functioning, and helpful in- 
terrelations are being developed with near-by colleges. 
The creation of an atmosphere of interest and con- 
cern may outrank the special programs in importance, 
for the partnership of the faculty in meeting the 
challenge of effective preparation is absolutely fun- 
damental to success. 

The University of Minnesota has not launched 
many special or spectacular programs. It is true that 
we have not a few broad interdepartmental avenues 
to the Ph.D. We have committees on college teach- 
ing and preparation for it. 
university we conduct informal seminars that discuss 
problems of teaching. We are conducting a planned 
program for the Ford fellows and other interested 
Some of our Ph.D. candidates en- 


In many units of the 


college teachers. 
roll for special training in courses on the problems 
of the American college and of college teaching. And 
we have initiated a few studies that we hope will con- 
tribute to our understanding of teaching problems. 
But some of the informal activities are as important 
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as the formal. Let me cite a single illustration. I 
think, for example, of the teacher whose class was 
very large and who had tape recordings made of the 
quiz sections, then ran them off in joint meetings with 
all his assistants, discussing with them ways of making 
their teaching more effective. This teacher is also a 
teacher of graduate students who will become college 
teachers themselves. There is such a thing. as an 
atmosphere of aroused interest in the effectiveness 
of college teaching. Where generated, it will show 
itself in action, and its marks surely will be left on 
the men and women who there receive training as 


scholars and teachers, 


Let me touch now on a too little regarded aspect 
of the development of college teachers in their pe- 
riod of training. In many universities, indeed in 
most, the social life of graduate students outside the 
classroom and laboratory is often so restricted, so 
lacking in richness, so bare in cultural relationships 
of rewarding value, that it is little wonder we ocea- 
sionally hear it charged that our Ph.D. people are 
socially maladjusted when they appear on the cam- 
puses where they are to teach. Education is self- 
education on a much larger campus than the elass- 
room. We should give more thought than we have 
given in the past to helping our graduate students, 
if we can, to fashion a richer pattern of living for 
themselves in the young and tremendously important 
years when they are traveling the road to the Ph.D. 

In my thinking about the problems of college teach- 
ing I remind myself that the job we are tackling calls 
for a working partnership between graduate schools 
and the colleges for which they provide teachers at the 
beginning of their careers. It was a sound plan in- 
deed that Frederick J. Kelly and others initiated when 
they followed the conference on the preparation of 
college teachers with one on improving college instrue- 
tion. We should never forget, in the words of a 
recent report on higher education, that “initial em- 
ployment as a faculty member marks only a change in 
the scene of self-education, not a terminal point.” 
I would not have the graduate schools shift responsi- 
bility for the special task they are attempting, but I 
would tie the colleges in with our plans as effectively 
as possible. And as the “inservice” problems are 
met, the graduate schools can profit by criticism of 
their own work as its deficiencies are disclosed and 


‘by suggestions of ways in which that work ean be 


done with increasing effectiveness. 

In conclusion let me remind the reader that we are 
grappling with one of the fundamental problems of 
our time. What we think and how we translate our 
thought into aetion in conferences throughout the 
country and in the faculties of all our colleges will be 
of decisive influence upon the oneoming generations 
of students and thus upon the future of our civiliza- 
tion. 
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Shorter Papers... 





THIS, TOO, WE’LL SURVIVE 


Leo L. ROCKWELL 


Colgate University 


EvreEKA, cried my friend, at last I have it.... It 
being what? said I.... It, said my friend, being 
the perfect definition of progress in American educa- 
tion. ... And it is? said I.... It is, said he— 
Progress in American education consists ol leaping 
swiftly from slogan to slogan. 

Instantly there sprang to ray mind a vivid memory 
of Eliza in the old tent Uncle Tom’s Cabin show 
leaping from cake to cake of ice—the cakes of ice 
being in actuality empty wooden boxes covered with 
sheeting. 

Indeed, I believe this, my remembrance of things 
past, very aceurately symbolized what my friend had 
in mind, for I was a veteran teacher and I knew what 
he meant. Now on such a cake of ice American edu- 
cation has just landed; it is called (in caps) General 
Education. Heaven forfend that it be just an empty 
wooden box. 

It is true that the term general education (lower 
ease) is not new. For at least a century it was ecur- 
rent in what used to be ealled pedagogical discussion. 
Its meaning, too, was fairly clear; it was used to 
designate the basie skills and knowledge everyone 
should have. But recently a group of “generalists,”? 
as they call themselves, has taken squatter rights to 
the phrase. They write it capitalized (General Edu- 
cation) and have applied for copyright. 

At least one thing the generalists seem to have in 
common. They are in revolt against the “overspe- 
cialization” which has eursed American colleges. This 
overspecialization they deem to be to blame for the 
low state in which our nation finds itself among the 
nations of the world. Fot that reason these patriots 
are setting themselves’ to the task of setting things 
to right, largely by setting themselves to write. 

Beyond that one point it is hard to tell. Like all 
true faiths, generalism seems subject to heretical 
deviation. Perhaps one other point on which they 
generally agree is in hostility to “traditional” sub- 
ject matter or method. Traditional subject matter 
may perhaps best be explained as any that is subject 
to factual testing. To a degree generalism is a part 
of what has been well called “the revolt against in- 
formation.” Yet probably all generalists would not 


1 The rights of the group to this term cannot be chal- 
lenged. It is so new that it seems not to have been dis- 
covered by the lexicographers, At least I have not found 
it in any of several recent dictionaries. 


go so far as to assert the uselessness of all informa- 
tion. Oddly, many a generalist finds in the field in 
which he specialized in the bad old days some facts 
which are worth knowing. 

Like many intellectual currents in American life, 
GE seems to have originated in the West and moved 
eastward. Although it is doubtless oversimplifying 
to name one man as its progenitor, it is quite likely 
that William Rainey Harper, first president of the 
University of Chicago,, fathered the idea. Just as 
Michigan in the fifties, and Hopkins in the seventies, 
so Chicago in the nineties gave a new impulse to 
tertiary edueation. Of course it is possible that, if 
Harper were here today to be told that the generalists 
were his sons, he might protest that some were ill- 
begotten; but that is beside the point. 

The story of the development of this idea in its 
original habitat has been told in a fascinating volume 
by men who have seen the idea grow and flourish.? 
Heavily documented as to the growth of the Chieago 
Plan, the book offers a vivid and often amusing ae-* 
count of how policy is formed in a center of intellee- 
tual ferment and of what the policy brings forth. No 
* (as the 
general public calls them) or savants (to use the more 


secret is made of the fact that “perfessers’ 


flattering journalese) do not always entirely agree 
on content or metkod in a good college course. But 
the present result of all the Chicago shouting and 
shooting is set down in ample detail in a description 
of the present Chicago curriculum. 

Before a half-century had elapsed the idea had 
reached the Eastern seaboard, and Harvard appointed 
a committee to study the matter. After weighty lucu- 
bration, the committee issued its report in what might 
well be called, educationally speaking, the Book of the 
Decade.* Beautifully printed on excellent paper and 
sturdily bound, this volume is a delight to the hand 
and eye of the bibliophile. The committee pontifi- 
cates with sure confidence on the true nature of Gen- 
eral Education. In contrast with the Chicago book, 
it deals only slightly with the specific. But it has a 
beautiful title, and it appeared at an opportune 
moment. It has been devoutly received. To some it 
has become, as one commentator put it, “a sort of aca- 
demic Bible to be read with something of the un- 
questioning faith that a Fundamentalist would devote 
to the good book itself.’* 


2‘*The Idea and Practice of General Education.’’ 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. 

}**General Edueation in a Free Society.’ 
University Press, 1945, 

4 President Cumings of Coe College, ScHooL AND §So- 
cleTY, February 17, 1951. 


> Harvard 
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Reading the two books one after the other, one 
recognizes the justice of what Clarence Faust has said 
of General Education, that the term “has a wide range 
of meanings, including some irreconcilable ones.”5 
And the more one examines curricula which are as- 
serted to embody General Education, the more one is 
inclined to think so. Just one example. One liberal- 
arts college has adopted the “case method,” developed 
at the Harvard Law School, taken over by the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration, and from 
that for certain courses in Harvard College, as the 
proper technique for General-Education courses; on 
the other hand, John-U. Nef® considers the “case 
method” to have debased American legal education by 
forsaking ethical principles almost altogether.’ 

It would seem, then, that the time has come in which 
schisms are developing, and perhaps we should speak 
of General Educations in the plural. We may prob- 
ably say that the movement has passed out of the 
evangelical phase in which its advocates honestly be- 
lieved that they had the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but. The change is partly the result of try- 
ing to implement the general by the specific, partly the 
result of increasing insights into the problem. 

It is notable, for instance, that Earl McGrath, one 
of the best-known leaders of the group, has broadened 
his concept of the core curriculum by adding one of 
the most “traditional” of coliege subjects, foreign 


5In ‘‘The Idea and Practice of General Education,’’ 
. 4. 
®In ‘*Goals for American Education: Ninth Sym- 
posium,’’ Harper, 1950, p. 253. 

7 By an interesting coincidence, this was very much the 
criticism Goethe made of the teaching of law at the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg in 1770. Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
Neuntes Buch. 


Reborts... 
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language.6 We may hope his example may induce 
others to abandon their linguistic isolationism. 

Another tendency may also be noted. As the sub- 
species of General Education proliferate, it will be 
necessary for a well-informed “generalist” to special- 
ize more and more in his field. It is said that one 
university is already offering a Ph.D. in General 
Education. A recent article? seems to indicate that 
already there are the beginnings, too, of a specializa- 
tion in guidance in general education. Doubtless 
schools of education will soon find need for still other 
special subfields. 

In general it seems almost certain that out of all 
the discussion, the experimentation, the search for 
goals, the search for materials, the search for methods, 
the search for personnel will come some good. We 
may, I think, hope for some improvement: in our 
schooling both at the middle or high-school-college 
level and at the higher or graduate-professional- 
school level. We may at least hope that our educa- 
tional Eliza, as she leaps from the generalist cake of 
ice to the next verbal ice-cake which seems to offer 
a forward step in her crossing of the River of Doubt, 
will find that she has actually been carried closer to 
her goal instead of having been swept back into an 
eddy. 

Meantime, such elderly reactionaries as have wit- 
nessed several such leaps without observing visible 
progress should content themselves with the grim com- 
fort with which the pagan Anglo-Saxon poet consoled 
himself?® after many hardships— 

Those I have lived through—this too I’ll survive. 
8 Journal of Higher Education, May, 1951, p. 240. 


9 ScHooL AND Soctety, July 7, 1951, pp. 3ff. 
10 In Deor’s Lament. 





A SUMMARY REPORT OF THE ASPEN 
GERMANICS CONFERENCE 

THE place and proper practice of language and lit- 
erature instruction in American education today was 
the theme of a conference, made possible by a grant 
from the American Council of Learned Societies and 
held in conjunetion with the Goethe Bicentennial in 
Aspen (Colo.) in July, 1949. Educators and teachers 
from high schools, colleges, and universities, from 
various disciplines, from all parts of the United 
States, and from several foreign countries were 
brought together for five days, primarily to diseuss 
the future of the study of German in this country. 

1The committee for the planning and preparation of 
the conference, appointed by the ACLS, included Arnold 
Bergstraesser, the University of Chicago; Victor Lange, 
Cornell University; Carl Schreiber, Yale University; 
George N. Shuster, Hunter College; and W. F. Twaddell, 
Brown University. The participants in the conference 


But the discussions rarely limited themselves to any- 
thing less than the whole field of language and litera- 
ture instruction as it is now practiced in American 
schools and colleges. 

The major practical decision of the conference was 


were: Elfriede Ackermann, von Steuben High School, 
Chieago; Dr. Bergstraesser; Margaret Ermarth, Gustavus 
Adolphus College; Barker Fairley, University of Toronto; 
Else Fleissner, Wells College; Helena Gamer, George Met- 
calf, Robert Redfield, and Hans Stefan Schultz, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Harold J. Grimm, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Heinrich Henel, the University of Wisconsin; 
Helmut Kuhn, Emory University; Dr. Lange; Ludwig 
Lewisohn, Brandeis University; Gerhard Loose, Univer- 
sity of Colorado; Heinrich Meyer, Muhlenberg College; 
Nathan M. Pusey, Lawrence College; Ernst Scheyer, 
Wayne University; Dr. Schreiber; Hermann J. Weigand, 
Yale University; and Kurt Wolff, publisher. Walter 
Hallstein, Pro-Rektor, University of Frankfurt, partici- 
pated in a special session on ‘Co-operation of American, 
German, Swiss, and Austrian Scholars.’’ President Pusey 
drew up the report. 
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that the beginning of instruction in foreign language 
should be placed earlier in the educational system than 
it now is. 

It was recognized, first, that the teaching of lan- 
guages and literatures (not excluding English) has 
not been carried on with complete success, especially 
in the colleges, and secondly, that much of the diffi- 
culty at the college level springs from the fact that 
students necessarily devote too much time to an ele- 
mentary, and often seemingly meaningless, kind of 
learning when their minds are ready and eager for a 
more mature experience. This situation now poses an 
almost insuperable problem for the college language 
teacher. But much of the difficulty of getting young 
people on the road to adult learning through litera- 
ture could be avoided, it was agreed, if the task of 
mastering the elementary stages in the use of a for- 
eign language were made a part, if not of the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum, at least of that of the 
junior high school. 

All evidence supports the conclusion that the learn- 
ing of a foreign language can be achieved more suc- 
cessfully by young children than by those on the 
threshold of adulthood. Various groups of young 
people in independent schools, when given the chance, 
have taken to language learning with enthusiasm and 
have done very well. The emotional block against 
language learning so often produced by our culture 
seems to appear first at high-school age and to grow 
more troublesome thereafter. 

It was recognized at the Aspen conference that 
there are again voices abroad in the land erying out 
loudly against the continuation of the study of for- 
eign language in high school and colleges, and that 
some of the more “advanced” among those voices are 
ready also to move an exclusion act against the study 
of English literature. Most of their charges were 
not taken very seriously because of manifest bias or 
naiveté. 

But there was considerable concern over the anti- 
language bent of many of those now energetic in 
movements for widened educational opportunity, for 
it is clear that if such views are accepted the young 
people in the schools are almost certain to be given 
an inferior kind of education. 

No adequate substitute for the study of language 
and literature has yet been found, and those interested 
in promoting the wider adoption of some new “more 
democratic” subject matter, misled by quantitative 
enthusiasms, are in real danger, therefore, of merely 
giving wider currency to a debased article. For a 
watered-down education is in fact a counterfeit one 
and short-changes the younger generation. 

The beginning of educational wisdom is recognition 
of the fact that language is basic to mental activity. 
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It is therefore an all but indispensable key to under- 
standing, and it would seem incredible that there could 
be a school of thought which supposes education can 
proceed without serious and primary attention to 
verbal considerations. 

It was the opinion of the Aspen conference that, 
if a truly democratic education is to be made more 
widely accessible, our aim should be to extend and im- 
prove the chief instruments making for quality in 
present educational practices, instead of discarding 
them. All students, those who will go on to college 
and those who will not, should be given as much in- 
struction in language and literature as possible, for 
this is the staple of the best education. It is no solu- 
tion to a problem to turn away from what is difficult 
to win immediate popular approval. 

Thought proceeds through words and arrangements 
of words, and a thoughtful citizenry needs skill in 
them. An education which neglects or minimizes 
verbal considerations will be a mere training or con- 
ditioning—possibly only entertainment, but certainly 
not education—and it will almost certainly fail to 
produce the independent, fresh kind of mental activity 
and logical articulateness that are sought after as the 
creative power for a democratic society. There is a 
real danger lest a citizenry unskilled in words, and 
so bereft of the power of articulate thought, will 
quickly decline into robotry. 

A good work of literature is language used with 
grace, thought, and precision. When approached 
properly literature quickens the imagination, gives 
pleasure, and opens vistas into the meaning of human 


activity. It is a treasure house of significant human 
experience. To live without literature is, therefore, 


to grow up untouched by the most powerful force 
that can reveal human nature to the neophyte and 
give significance to human action. It is almost to 
remain uneducated. For the distinctive value of lit- 
erature is that it enables one to share imaginatively 
in the experiences of men both of one’s own and of 
other times and places who have struggled meaning- 
fully with human problems and through this experi- 
ence to understand the human condition and to pro- 
gress in self-discovery and self-realization. 

Today the anthropologist’s conception of culture 
has made its way into educational theory and prae- 
tice, and the high educational value of the study of 
cultures is widely recognized. In particular it has 
become clear that the study of foreign cultures has 
a unique value for reducing provincialism and, also, 
that familiarity with foreign cultures is a powerful 
aid toward the deeper understanding of one’s own 
culture. The teacher of language, however, knows, 
as presumably the anthropologist does, too, that the 
most fruitful understanding of a foreign culture neces- 
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sarily requires the mastery of the language which is 
expressive of that culture. 

The basie reasons for the study of foreign lan- 
guages and literatures are valid without regard to 
specific moments in time. High among them, for ex- 
ample, is the fact that almost invariably mastery of 
one’s own language is greatly enhanced ‘by the study 
of foreign languages. It is arguable, too, that the 
full experience of language and literature can be ob- 
tained only by knowledge of languages other than 
one’s own, and, certainly, that the full cognitive and 
aesthetic values of any work of literature can be 
experienced only in the language in which this work 
was cast. 

But there are other reasons, peculiar to the United 
States, why there should be an unusually active inter- 
est in the study of foreign languages and literatures 
today. Chief among these is the obvious fact that 
the United States has now been drawn irrevocably 
into the center of the great stage of world polities 
where accurate knowledge of other nations and peo- 
ples, and so of their languages and cultures, has be- 
come virtually indispensable to our continued health 
and to the proper measuring up on our part to our 
The study of 
foreign languages is a superlative means for building 


new responsibility in .world affairs. 


not only knowledge of other countries, but also inter- 


national and intereultural understanding. For the 
teacher of a foreign language by his very activity 
promotes mutual understanding among nations. And 
every contribution he makes to intercultural under- 
standing is also in effect a contribution to world peace. 

The preceding paragraphs give the major premises 
in discussion at the Conference on Ger- 


In their light a 


laid down 
manies Instruction held in Aspen, 
list of recommendations, addressed to those concerned 
with the guidance of American education, was formu- 
lated, 

It is recommended to the faculties and administra- 


These are given below. 


tive officers of elementary and secondary schools: 


1. That facilities for the learning of language be made 
available more widely on the grade and high-school levels 
than is the case today (this in order to let every student 
bring his study of foreign language, literature, and civili- 
zation to a satisfactory level of knowledge and insight). 

2. That, in English courses in secondary schools, litera- 
ture and grammar be restored to the central position from 
which they were removed in favor of ephemeral topics. 

3. That it be recognized that time and continuity are 
two indispensable factors for effective language study. 

4. That, therefore, the majority of students—certainly 
those who will go on to college—study two foreign Jan- 
guages for more than two years each in the secondary 
schools. The first of these languages should be begun 
not later than grade seven in elementary school; the sec- 
ond should be added in high school. 
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It is recommended to the faculties and administra- 
tive officers of colleges and universities: 


1. That foreign-language requirements for entrance to 
college be restored. 

2. That admission to graduate school be made contin- 
gent upon the knowledge of at least two foreign lan- 
guages, and that such knowledge be considered not merely 
an aid to research but an essential part of the student’s 
general educational background. 

3. That the training of graduate majors in literature 
emphasize the student’s ability to interpret critically 
works of literature, while at the same time making use of 
the data pertaining to the history of literature. 

4, That, since a nation’s literature, philosophy, history, 
and social and political institutions are interdependent, 
a comprehensive study of the total culture of a foreign 
nation be made possible in every major American univer- 
sity. (Such area studies, integrating the humanistic ap- 
proach with the social and political, should be organized 
either within the respective literature department or 
through interdepartmental co-operation. The foreign cul- 
ture to be studied as a unit should be chosen by each uni- 
versity in the light of its tradition, faculty, library re- 
sources, and collections of material.) 


In addition to these recommendations formulated 
for specific levels in the educational process, there 
were others of a more general character addressed 
primarily to teachers of Western languages. These 
are: 


1, That, since instruction in grammar is indispensable 
to the acquisition of precision and strictness of thinking, 
it should form an integral part of language instruction 
on ail levels. 

2. That texts be used at each stage which are commen- 
surate with the maturity of the student, and that at the 
earliest possible moment texts of literary merit and eul- 
tural significance be introduced. 

3. That, since it is an aim of instruction in literature 
to make accessible the thought of cultural groups other 
than one’s own, such instruction should always include 
the study of ideas inherent in the foreign culture. 

4, That courses on foreign literatures in English trans- 
lation are no substitute for acquaintance with foreign 
literatures in the original, but that is not to say they have 
no useful place in American education. 

5. That the teacher of a foreign language, literature, 
and civilization receive training designed to enable him 
to see his field of specialization within the wider context 
of Western civilization, and more especially that he be 
fully aware of the connections between his subject and 
American civilization. 

6. That, since the teacher of a foreign language, litera- 
ture, and civilization has a unique opportunity for inter- 
preting the foreign culture in terms of its humanistic 
values, he be prepared for the interpretation of contem- 
porary issues in the light of their full cultural and hu- 
manistie background. 
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7. That the teacher of a foreign language, literature, 
and civilization keep up his acquaintance with current 
intellectual activities of the foreign culture in order to 
remain continuously effective. 

8. That to promote intercultural relations a wider ex- 
change of teachers and students be encouraged. 

9. That co-operative research among mature scholars, 
as well as among graduate students, be encouraged wher- 
ever there is hope that such co-operative investigation of 
disputed issues can further intercultural relations. 


As stated in the beginning of this report, the con- 
ference recognized that the problems of Germanies 
instruction in American cducation were not essentially 
different from those confronting the teachers of other 
languages and literatures. 

In all countries and at all levels of education access 
to the book and the spoken word is prerequisite for a 


Corresbondence 
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free mental existence both for the individual and for 
society. 

The main conclusion of the conference was, there- 
fore, that educators, concerned for the development 
of free men in a free society who can meet the chal- 
lenges that confront individual human beings and can 
fulfill the extraordinary demands now being made 
upon American citizens because of their responsi- 
bilities in the family of nations, will be well advised 
to encourage the study of language and literature, 
English and foreign. And among the foreign, it can 
be added, all that has happened in the twentieth cen- 
tury has served to give the study of Germanies in- 
For the prob- 
lem of Germany is no doubt of major importance to 
the understanding and solution of the general political 


creased relevance in Western society. 


and cultural erisis of our time. 





ROME’S ASHES 


Max S. Marsnatn 
University of California Medical Center 


Recentty E. L. Marilla (“While Rome Burns,” 
ScHoou anpD Society, December 8, 1951, pp. 360-363) 
took to task not only the writer (“Hardly My Affair: 
Teaching English”, ScHooL anp Society, June 16, 
1951, pp. 369-373) but a supporter of the writer 
(“Seconding Mr. Marshall on Teaching English” by 
A. M. Withers, ScHoon anp Society, August 11, 
1951, pp. 90-91). 
secured to quote letters from two writers whose claims 
to a just fame may exceed the fames of the three of 
us who have attempted to speak, both of whom said 
However, 


Permission might possibly be 


in effect, “Amen” to the proposals made. 
it would be better to attempt to save some points 
themselves from destruction by a calm push on the 
button that releases the asbestos curtain. 

Mr. Marilla confirms the points of the original 
article in a flattering manner surprising to the author 
in view of the vitriolic language which evidently is 
intended to do anything but confirm. 

The author tried to use consideration and caution in 
discussing the teaching of English to the students 
whom he faces or whom he sends to school; Mr. Marilla 
uses none in his own direct attack on teaching of 
English in high schools and preparatory schools in 
which is given the earlier training of the students he 
faces. The author tried to say that literature belonged 
to everyone, on and off the campus, and that it was 


~ 


not the exclusive property of teachers of English; 
Mr. Marilla confirms the fears that rights of inter- 
pretation may be claimed by teachers of English as 
exclusive by saying, among other things, that “... real 


importance of such writings lies beyond the grasp of 
The author 
endeavored to uphold the place and dignity of the 


the inexperienced and unguided reader.” 


classies but to give them to departments and people 
to whom they belonged, since leaving them to teachers 
of English seemed improper and dangerous; Mr. 
Marilla makes libelous remarks about speeches on 
Union Square and an attitude which makes of the 
classics mere pleasant diversions. The author made a 
plea for English itself and its better use and under- 
standing; Mr. Marilla demonstrates that a few points 
which nettled him can distort his understanding of an 
article, an article which, though it was not a classic, 
was correctly interpreted by enough persons to insure 
a degree of clarity. The author, a teacher of a branch 
of biology, who has long supported all that Mr. Marilla 
says so ably about liberal arts, ventured to present an 
idea which to his mind was in support of a stauncher 
outlook in liberal arts; Mr. Marilla, in fine seorn 
himself for the modern teaching he would defend, 
says that a teacher now “is looked upon with disfavor 
by his colleagues, if he ventures to express an opinion 
of his own.” 

These are asides, for Mr. Marilla and those who 
feel as he does. The main point of the original article 
was that ideas (literature) belong to all, not exclu- 
sively to teachers of English. The page that is written 
in English is not therefore theirs. In seience and in 
the professions, and this is my affair, the words and 
phrases of legal English, of mathematics, of philoso- 
phy, of “English,” and of foreign languages must 
combine to give us a semantie understanding and use 
This is, or could be, the 
No one ean well 


of English to express ideas. 
province of teachers of English. 
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deny that ideas are more important than words or 
that the classics contain some of our best ideas. 
Mr. Marilla has demonstrated rather well that a 
teacher of English can go off on emotional tangents 


Research... 
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on ideas, even though the principal expert in our 
society in the realm of interpreting ideas from words, 
if they happen to be in English, is supposed to be 
that teacher. 





HOW MUCH ADULT EDUCATION DO 444 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS PROVIDE? 


Homer KEmMPFER 
Office of Education, FSA 


How much adult education should the public schools 
provide? No one knows. The various states and 
communities have settled upon 12 or 14 years of free 
public education for children and youth. Each year 
consist of a relatively standard number of clock hours 
of instruction—often 700 to 1,100. Similar standards 
do not exist in adult education. 

The amount of educational time needed to train a 
stenographer, a carpenter, and an aviator are known, 
but in the nonvocational fields much work has yet to 
be done. How much education is necessary to main- 
tain adequate awareness of citizenship responsibility, 
to convert a high school drop-out into a responsible 
and efficient wife and mother, to build a repertory of 
creative leisure-time interest and activities, and to 
accomplish other similar objectives has not yet been 
worked out. In most such tasks adult edueation is too 
undeveloped to have quantitative standards of this 
nature. 

No doubt many variables should enter into the 
amount of adult education which public schools pro- 
vide in communities. In any case, they do. This is 
a report of how much adult education 444 schools 
provide. It is not an attempt to suggest standards 
but to report facts. 

A “clock-hour index” has been proposed as a con- 
crete measure of the amount of educational time pro- 
vided each adult in the community by the school or 
other agency using the formula.1 The formula is a 
fraction showing the relationship between the amount 
of time spent (the sum of all the time of all partici- 
pants in defined educational activities expressed in 
60-minute hours) in educational activities and the 
total adult population of a community. 


Total clock hours 
attendance per year ‘ 
- ~; sit He ms - = elock-hour index 

Adults in community 

This formula converts numbers enrolled, length of 
term, length of session, number of classes, and average 
daily attendance into one unit, the clock hour of at- 

1H. Kempfer. Adult Education Bulletin, 12: 195-198, 
October, 1948. 


om 


tendance, and relates the total to the size of the adult 
community. Those interested in further details may 
refer to the original article or write to the author 
for a reprint. 

A number of adult education administrators have 
applied the formula to their own programs. Data on 
444 public school and community-college adult pro- 
grams have been accumulated in this office and the 
clock-hour indices computed. They come from 42 
states and represent small, medium, and large pro- 
grams, although they do not constitute a representa- 
tive sample. In most instances cities having more 
than one adult school center were omitted. No data 
reported here are based on programs with activities 
in fewer than two “fields.” Indices are based on pro- 
grams operating during the 1948-49 and 1949-50 


school years. 
TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF CLOCK-HOUR INDICES OF 444 PUBLIC SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY-COLLEGE ADULT-EDUCATION PROGRAMS BY SIZB 
OF COMMUNITY 








Size of Community 
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15-15.99 2 1 1 
14-14.99 3 3 
13-13.99 1 
12-12.99 0 
11-11.99 0 
10-10.99 1 1 
9- 9.99 3 1 2 
8- 8.99 3 1 1 1 
7- 7.99 6 8 2 1 
6- 6.99 6 1 2 2 1 
5- 5.99 13 1 3 4 2 3 
4- 4.99 15 2 8 4 1 
3- 3.99 22 4 11 5 2 
2- 2.99 34 2 8 8 15 1 
1- 1.99 108 5 19 51 29 4 
0- 0.99 227 19 60 91 55 2 
Totals 444 28 103 180 117 16 
Mean size 
of clock- 
hour index 1.83 1.21 1.67 1.66 2.06 4.25 





More than one half of all schools reporting provide 
less than 60 minutes (1 clock hour) of education per 
“average” adult per year, although the mean program 
provides 1.83 clock hours. In other words, in the 
median community the “average” adult participates 58 
minutes per year in adult-education activities spon- 
sored by the public school, although in the average 
(mean) program he participates nearly 110 minutes. 
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The severely skewed distribution accounts for the dif- 
ference between the mean and the median. Within 
the 0-0.99 interval the number of cases breaks down 
as follows: 


0.75-0.99 69 0.25-0.49 69 
0.50-0.74 51 0-0.24 38 


Thus in 107 of the communities (24 per cent) less 
than 30 minutes of adult education is provided each 
year for each adult. In the ungrouped data the first 
quartile was .52, the median was .96, and the third 
quartile was 1.96 clock hours. 

There seems to be a tendency for the amount of 
adult education provided to be inversely related to 
size of community, although the few cases of large 
cities and small communities give an unstable result. 
In the absence of a representative sample, this can- 
not be accepted as indisputable evidence that big cities 
usually have less intensive programs than have smaller 
communities. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN CLOCK-HOUR INDEX OF SELECTED PUBLIC-SCHOOL ADULT- 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 13 STATES FROM WHICH REPORTS ON 
10 OR MORE COMMUNITIES WERE AVAILABLE 








», 
Number of Per cent of 





Clock-hour “ desired 
State index ——_ returns 
I ad received 
California ........ 5.29 22 59 
BIRORORE ccccccce 4.28 13 76 
eee 4.10 12 67 
Pennsylvania ..... 1.90 23 62 
New York .....00. 1.64 132 99 
Washington ....... 1.60 17 85 
BOONE ccceccccece 1.43 12 57 
Connecticut ....... 1.40 30 94 
Massachusetts ..... 1.23 14 7 
Michigan ......... 1.13 17 74 
acoso s bale aime 96 15 88 
eae ee 90 21 64 
New Jersey ....... .38 10 





In what states do local schools provide most adult 
education?—This is difficult to answer, although data 
in Table 2 help. California publie schools seem to 
provide the most adult education. Most of the 41 
per cent of California schools failing to provide the 
detailed data requested in the parent study had ex- 
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tensive programs which made the clerical task onerous. 
In other states there was often failure to report large 
programs. In states having a small “per cent of re- 
turns received” the indices usually would have been 
higher if all communities had reported. 

Only the index for Connecticut comes close to repre- 
senting the actual amount of adult education on a 
state-wide basis. It is based on 30 of 32 communities 
with programs during a given year. Data from New 
York were copied from State Education Department 
reports and do not represent all the programs in the 
state—only 99 per cent of the schools desired in a 
particular study. In all other states data are avail- 
able from only a minor fraction of the adult pro- 
grams—usually 5 to 20 per cent. These data are not 
representative in a scientific sampling sense and 
should not be thought of as norms. They represent 
merely the best quantitative information available at 
present. 

How well does the clock-hour index work?—Its 
theory is generally accepted as sound. It is appli- 
cable to most programs. Attendance data are not 
kept in some states and communities in ways which 
permit easy application of the formula. Where all 
group leaders and teachers keep attendance records, 
they can easily be converted into aggregate “pupil 
clock hours of attendance” at the end of aterm. The 
sum of all such reports gives the numerator of the 
fraction. If the total population of the area served 
is known and the percentage of adults can be esti- 
mated, the formula can be applied in two minutes. 

The formula is best used when applied locally in 
self-study. Differences in definitions of adult edu- 
cation and differences in program objectives and ac- 
tivities make the formula less useful for intercom- 
munity comparisons. It is an evaluative tool—not a 
norm. In year-by-year evaluation local schools can 
see how their programs increase or decrease. As the 
formula becomes more widely used, states can likewise 
measure the growth of adult education. 





THE EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA 

In a recent issue of Time Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
president, University of Virginia, is reported to 
have “fired a resounding blast . . . against an old 
United States ideal.” Mass education, he said, has 
been overdone; inferior students are being kept in 
high schools to the detriment of the educational job 
that might be done for able students; the schools have 
become a “grand and glorious day nursery.” Presi- 
dent Darden would return to the Jeffersonian ideal of 
teaching every child reading and writing and after 


that leaving further education to competent students. 

The description of the current situation which will 
be criticized as an heretical attack on our system of 
publie education is, nevertheless, more accurate than . 
the picture in the minds of those who complacently 
accept it or who would remedy it by vitalizing second- 
ary education. The critics would, of course, also ap- 
peal to Jefferson who on another occasion wrote that 
“all men are created equal.” Of the two statements 
made by Jefferson those responsible for secondary 
education have preferred to adopt the second and, 
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despite everything that has been learned about indi- 
vidual differences of ability, are determined to create 
all men equal by leveling down. 

The remedy suggested by President Darden is, of 
course, impossible. What could be done in a simpler 
agrarian society cannot be done in the complex indus- 
trial society of today. The solution of the dilemma 
posed by President Darden’s strictures needs courage 
and statesmanship. The search for a curriculum and 
methods of instruction appropriate to the needs of the 
large majority who apparently are unable to derive 
any benefit from high-school education as it is must 
go on. But it must not proceed at the expense of 
those who have the ability and promise to profit from 
an intellectual education to the benefit of themselves 
and the nation. To argue from the fact that all ado- 
lescents of every. grade of ability are potential citizens 
and that all should have the same education inevitably 
means that poor students drive out able students or at 
any rate depress the standards for them. The aca- 
demically able students are as much entitled to 
special high schools or departments in high schools 
as are the students for whom the music and arts high 
school and the science high school have been established 
in New York City without any deleterious effect on 
their ideals as democratic citizens. 

French educators who have devoted much thought 
in recent years to the reform of their educational sys- 
tem with a view to creating equality of opportunity 
do not talk or write about “equality.” They talk of 
“justice” by which they mean the adaptation of educa- 
tion to the abilities of each student. American educa- 
tors have generally come very near to confusing 
“equality” with “identity,” and that gives rise to the 
resounding blast by President Darden and others.— 


i: di, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


In the Annual Report (1951) of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York the president, Charles Dol- 
lard, discusses the problems involved in the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding, 
for which the corporation was chartered. Since 1945 
an increasing number of grants for the advancement 
of knowledge have been made payable over five years, 
a practice which serves 
to relieve the research worker from the constant anxiety 
engendered by the year-to-year subsidy and at the same 
time protect the foundation against commitments which 
will freeze its program and prevent it from taking ad- 
vantage of new opportunities for use of its funds. 

The diffusion of knowledge is more difficult than its 
advancement, according to Dr. Dollard. The ma- 
chinery for diffusion in the natural sciences is well de- 


veloped and very efficient, but “our machinery for the 
diffusion of new knowledge in the social sciences is 
much less efficient.” In the case of the liberal-arts 
colleges the task of fitting new knowledge into the 
traditional programs in a form or pattern that will 
make the students more effective persons and more use- 
ful citizens is an infinitely difficult task. To assist 
colleges seeking to develop new programs, to organize 
interdependent co-operations, to free some faculty 
members from teaching duties, and sometimes to pre- 
pare new teaching materials, the corporation has made 
grants in the past five years ranging from $3,000 to 
$100,000 to 20 colleges. To enable small colleges to 
profit by the work of some of the larger institutions 
judged to be doing superior work at the liberal-arts 
level a program of “internships” has been developed. 

Other topics dealt with in the report are adult educa- 
tion, the place of fine arts in colleges, education by 
films, “white blackbirds” or the qualifications looked 
for in college and university presidents, management 
surveys of colleges, regional philanthrophy, and “the 
a discussion of the Pasadena and 
other local educational crises. The crises, writes Dr. 


side of the angels,” 
Dollard, emphasize “the importance and utility of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Publie Schools 
which was created in 1947 and which has received 
a series of grants totaling $612,000 from the ecorpora- 
tion.” The commission’s activities in awakening “all 
Americans to a more immediate sense of their responsi- 
bilities with reference to publie education” will, it is 
hoped, “lead to a more thoughtful handling of such 
cases in the future.” 

Grants totaling $6,435,944 were made to educational 
institutions in this country and the British Dominions 
and Colonies during the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1951. The total grants appropriated since the 
founding of the corporation in 1911 is $226,901,929. 
The corporation’s total assets at book value at the 
end of the fiscal year were $175,890,811, representing 
an increase of $766,410 during the year. 


HOW THE GI ADJUSTED TO COLLEGE 


In a signed “Event” on “The GI Bill of Rights and 
the Future of Education,” which appeared in SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 8, 1951, page 155, the editor 
suggested the desirability of 
an impartial investigation which might help to discover 
whether the superiority of the veteran student was due to 
maturity, to broader and more varied experiences of life, 
to changes or modifications of the content of courses, 
to methods of instruction, or, finally, to some sort of 
spiritual drive. 


This was written without the knowledge that such 
an impartial investigation had already been made 
and completed in 1950. The report was prepared by 
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Norman Frederiksen and W. B. Schrade for the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. Only a limited 
number of copies of the report, under the title, “Ad- 
jutsment to College: A Story of 10,000 Veteran and 
Nonveteran Students in Sixteen American Colleges,” 
were issued in multigraph by the Education Testing 
Service. 
Corporation the study investigated the following ques- 
tions: 


Financed by a grant from the Carnegie 


1. Do veteran students make better grades in college, 
in relation to their ability, than nonveteran students? 

2.What light does information about background, at- 
titudes and other qualities throw upon veteraa-nonveteran 
differences? 

3. How do veterans who could not have attended college 
without the financial assistance provided through the GI 
Bill compare with veteran students who were financially 
able to attend college? 

The report will be published in abridged form for 
the general reader. Those interested in 
the report from the point of view of educational policy 


who are 
or research may obtain copies of the full report from 
the Educational Testing Service, Box 592, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


CBS-TV AND CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
PLAN TELEVISION PROGRAM 


THE Columbia Broadcasting System Television Net- 
work and Cornell University have announced plans 
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for a pilot television program, on film, that may be 
the forerunner of a series of Cornell-CBS-Television 
educational programs covering virtually the full range 
of human interest. 

Plans for the pilot film, announced jointly by Hub- 
bell Robinson, Jr., CBS-TV vice-president in charge 
of network programs, and Deane W. Malott, presi- 
dent, Cornell University, contemplate the possibility 
of the university contributing to the development of 
educational television in many of its departments. 
This would involve ventures drawing on the knowl- 
edge of experts in almost all of the 15 ‘schools and 
colleges. CBS-TV would provide the technical know- 
how for translating the material from scientists and 
other specialists into interesting television. 

The pilot film has gone into production with Stuart 
Ludlum as producer. Developed at the university’s 
Aeronautical Laboratory in Buffalo, the film deals 
with speed and safety in present-day aviation. CBS- 
TV is financing the production and will have exclusive 
television network rights to the completed half-hour 
film. 

The project is described as conforming to a concept 
of the university’s role in television as outlined re- 
cently after full study by a committee of ten mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff appointed by the presi- 
dent. The university’s application for a television 
channel is pending before the FCC. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 7: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

William Samuel Carlson, former president, the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, whose appointment as president, 
the University of Vermont, was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, December 3, 1949, has been named presi- 
dent, the State University of New York, to sueceed 
Alvin Christian Eurich, whose appointment as vice- 
president, Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
was reported in these columns, March 5, 1949. Charles 
Garside, whose appointment as acting president was 
also reported in these columns, August 25, 1951, will 
continue in this capacity until Dr. Carlson takes office, 


April 1. 


Carl F. Floe and Frederick G. Fassett, Jr., have been 
appointed to new posts in the Massachusetts Institute 
Dr. Floe, professor of metallurgy, 


of Technology. 
has been named assistant provost with primary re- 
sponsibility for problems relating to research and to 
serve as chairman of the patent and management 
Mr. Fassett, director of publications and 


committees. 





of the Technology Press, will carry additional duties 
as associate dean of students, but will be relieved of 
the directorship of the Summer Session. 


The Reverend William J. Fitzgerald, S. J., whose 
appointment as superior of Jesuits pursuing graduate 
study in Saint Louis University was reported in 
Scuoo, aNp Society, July 23, 1949, has been named 
superior of the Jesuit community in the university, 
taking over in this capacity the duties formerly held 
by the Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president 
and rector. Father Reinert continues, however, as 
rector of the community, but the change enables him 
to devote his entire attention to projects and problems 
directly concerned with the development and welfare 
of the university. 

Harry M. Zimmerman, chief of the laboratory divi- 
sion, Montefiore Hospital, the Bronx, has been named 
director of the Medical School of Yeshiva University 
(New York 33) which is scheduled to open in the fall 
of 1953. Dr. Zimmerman is the first member of the 
new staff to be appointed. 


Mary Cover Jones, lecturer on psychology, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley 4), will be in charge 
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of a new extension course on child psychology that 
will be given as a television program over station 
KRON-TV, beginning January 15. Dr. Jones will 
be assisted in this first course for credit to be given 
by television on the West Coast by her husband, 
Harold E. Jones, professor of psychology and director 
of the Institute of Child Welfare, and other members 
of the university staff as well as state and city au- 
thorities in child guidance and development. 


Kenneth G. Beyer, director of alumni affairs, Whit- 
tier (Calif.) College, has been named director of 
public relations to succeed G. Duncan Wimpress who 
resigned in September, 1951, to accept a post in the 
Colorado School of Mines (Golden). 


T. Noel Stern and Albert Morris, members of the 
faculty of Boston University, have been given ap- 
pointments abroad under the Fulbright Act and will 
be on leave of absence from January and February, 
respectively. Dr. Stern, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment, will lecture in three universities in France 
in addition to conducting a graduate seminar on 
American political institutions in the University of 
Lyons. Dr. Morris, professor of sociology, will lec- 
ture on penology in the University of Melbourne 
(Australia). 

Frederick Hard, president, Scripps College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.), has been elected to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Senate to fill the unexpired four-year term of the 
late Christian Gauss, whose death was reported in 
ScuHoou anv Society, November 10, 1951. 

James Garfield Randall, professor emeritus of his- 
tory, University of Illinois, on December 29, 1951, 
was elected president, American Historical Associa- 
tion, to succeed Robert Livingston Schuyler, professor 
emeritus of history, Columbia University. 


At the 35th annual meeting of the Mathematical 
Association of America, held at Brown University, 
December 29, 1951, the following officers were elected : 
Saunders MacLane, the University of Chicago, presi- 
dent (re-elected) ; Frank Loxley Griffin, professor of 
mathematics, Reed College (Portland 2, Ore.), first 
vice-president (elected for a two-year term); Jewell 
Hughes Bushey, Hunter College (New York 21), 
second vice-president; and Harry M. Gehman, chair- 
man, department of mathematics, the University of 
Buffalo, secretary-treasurer (both re-elected). Mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors are: D. H. Lehmer, 
National Bureau of Standards, Los Angeles; William 
Edmund Milne, head of the department of mathe- 
matics, Oregon State College (Corvallis); and Fred- 
erick Henry Steen, Francis Asbury Arter Professor 
of Mathematics, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.). 


Phi Delta Kappa elected the following officers on 
December 31, 1951: Douglas G. Grafflin, principal in 
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the public schools of Chappaqua (N. Y.), president; 
Emery Stoops, administrative assistant to the super- 
intendent of schools, Los Angeles County, first vice- 
president; Floyd T. Goodier, professor emeritus of 
education, Illinois State Normal University (Normal), 
second vice-president; Martelle L. Cushman, associate 
professor of vocational education, Iowa State College 
(Ames), recording secretary; and Clarence M. Long, 
director, Laboratory School, State Teachers College 
(Slippery Rock, Pa.), comptroller. 


Endicott A. Batchelder, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, in November, 1951, was elected president, 
Middle State Association wf Collegiate Registrars and 
Officers of Administration, to succeed E. Vincent 
O’Brien, member of the Committee on Admissions, 
Fordham University. J. Moreau Brown, III, director 
of admissions, St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
N. Y.), has succeeded Maurice J. Murphy, registrar, 
Duquesne University (Pittsburgh 19), as secretary- 
treasurer. 


John Dale Russell, formerly assistant commissioner 
for higher education, Office of Education, FSA, has 
been named executive officer of the State Board of 
Educational Finance, New Mexico. 


The Reverend George Brinkman Ehlhardt, whose 
appointment as president, Brevard (N. Car.) College, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Scociety, March 25, 
1950, has been forced by illness to resign. 


Basil B. Wood, librarian, University of Massa- 
chusetts (Amherst), was retired, December 31, 1951, 
after 27 years of service. 


James B. Edmonson, dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, will begin his retirement fur- 
lough in February prior to his retirement in February, 
1953, when he will end a period of service that began 
in 1914 with his appointment as inspector of high 
schools. He was named to the deanship in 1929. 


The Reverend Johannes Knudsen, whose appoint- 
ment as president, Grand View College (Des Moines, 
Iowa), was reported in ScHoo. aNnpD Soctety, July 11, 
1942, has resigned, effective June 1, 1952. 


Mrs. Harold &. Osborne, headmi:iress, the Spence 
School (New York 28), will retire in June, i862, after 
16 years of service. 

George E. Hutcherson, chief, Bureau of Guidance, 
New York State Education Department, was retired 
on January 1 after 15 years of service. 


Recent Deaths 

_ Garrett V. Stryker, former dean, American Inter- 
national College (Springfield, Mass.), died, December 
30, 1951, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Stryker, 
who had held pastorates (1896-1903) in the Church 
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of Christ, (1903-08) in the Congregational Church, 
and in the Community Church, had served the college 
as teacher (1908-37) and dean (1937-40). 


Walter Henry Wright, dean, College of Dentistry, 
New York University, died, December 31, 1951, at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Wright had served as 
associate professor of prosthetic dentistry and pro- 
fessor of prosthetic dentistry and anatomy (1918-46), 
University of Pittsburgh, and dean (since 1946), New 
York University. 

The Reverend E. Clyde Xander, former president, 
Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.), died, January 1, at 
the age of sixty-five years. 


Caroline Harris Stevens, former assistant professor 
of English, Hunter College (New York 21), died, 
January 1, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
Stevens had served as teacher of English (1914-22), 
West High School, Rochester (N. Y.); and assistant 
professor of English (1930-49), Hunter College. 


Margaret Ball, professor emeritus of English, Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), died, Jan- 
uary 3, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Ball 
had served the college as assistant in English (1901- 
02), instructor and associate professor (1906-21), and 
professor (1921-43). She had also held an assistant- 
ship in English (1904-06), Barnard College, Columbia 
University. 


Sidney Hayes Cox, professor of English, Dartmouth 
College (Hanover, N. H.), died, January 3, at the age 
of sixty-two years. Professor Cox had served as as- 
sistant professor of English (1920-25) and associate 
professor (1925-26), University of Montana; and at 
Dartmouth College as assistant professor of English 
(1926-39) and professor (since 1939). 


Henry G. Hartman, professor emeritus of philoso- 
phy, University of Cincinnati, died, January 3, at the 
age of seventy-four years. Dr. Hartman had served 
the university from 1912 until his retirement in 1945. 


Harry E. Caldwell, assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Stetson University (De Land, Fla.), died, 
January 4, from disabilities suffered during service 
in World War II. Dr. Caldwell, who was fifty-seven 
years old at the time of his death, had served the 
university since 1949, 


Charles Clark Stillman, director emeritus, School of 
Social Administration, the Ohio State University, 
died, January 5, at the age of seventy-four years. 
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Following years of service in law, research, and wel- 
fare work (1906-29), Mr. Stillman had served the 
university as professor of social administration (1929- 
47) and director of the school (1932-47). 


Oran Cecil Boyd, professor of botany, University 
of Massachusetts, died, January 5, at the age of fifty- 
seven years. Dr. Boyd had served as assistant in 
botany (1916-17, 1919-20), University of Missouri; 
plant pathologist (1923-29), Georgia State Board of 
Entomology; and in the University of Massachusetts 
as extension plant pathologist (1930-31) and pro- 
fessor of botany and plant pathologist in extension 
(since 1931).. 
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BARNES, HARRY ELMER, AND NEGLEY K. TEET- 





ERS. New Horizons in Criminology. Pp, xvi +887. 
Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. 
$5.95. 


A second edition: revised in the light of new data and 
concepts, events, and development at the mid-century that 
made desirable drastic rewriting and rearranging of the 
‘whole book necessary. 
e 

Of Children and Television, Unpaged. Illustrated. 
Graduate Division, Xavier University, Cincinnati 7, 
Ohio. 1951. Copies available on request. 
In September, 1950, the Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
granted the university $2,500 to conduct research in the 
general area of the effect of television on school achieve- 
ment. The survey was under the supervision of Raymond 
F. McCoy, director of the university's graduate division. 


FLEWELLING, RALPH TYLER. 

ciliation of Cultures. Pp. x+106. 
Pacific Press, Stockton, Calif. 1951. 
This brief account of the conflict and conciliation of cul- 
tures formed the basis of lectures inaugurating the Tully 
Cleon Knoles Lectures in Philosophy at the college; with 
an additional chapter, “The Unknown God.” 


‘«XTVth International Conference on Public Education, 
Convened by UNESCO and the International Bureau 
of Education.’’ Publication No. 135. Proceedings 
and Recommendations. Pp. 143. I.B.E., Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1951. 4 Sw. frances. 

This conference was held in Geneva, July 12-21, 1951. 
e 


LEONARD, L. LARRY. International Organization. 

Pp. xv +630. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
18. 1951. $6.00. 
This book, based on the author’s experiences in the U. 8. 
Government with international organizations and as a 
member of the UNRRA staff, as well as on assignments 
with the UN, is written with the hope that it will be 
helpful to those who seek an understanding of these vital 
international institutions. 


° 

McNERNEY, CHESTER T. Educational Supervision. 

Pp, xiv +341. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
18. 1951. $4.00. 


Conflict and Con- 
College of the 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 


Education Association. 


cation and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard U niversity. 
ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 


American Colleges. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 


GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 


School of Education, New York University. 
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This new text presents the modern theory of supervision 
and shows, through the use of many examples, how to 


translate this theory into practice, thus increasing the FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


effectiveness of the educational process as it is applied 
to all life. 
e get 
MOEHLMAN, ARTHUR HENRY, AND JOSEPH S. econdar 

ROUCEK, ; Comparative Education. Pp. viii + 630. s y 9 College 
The Dryden Press, 31 West 54th Street, New York 19. . 
1951. $4.50. Elementary University 
A nation possesses the key to its future if it understands 
the purpose and inner logic of its own culture. Education, 


when used intelligently, is the means of obtaining that key. 
. BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
. ; : 711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 
REYNOLDS, MARTHA MAY. Children from Seed to lie ll 
Saplings. Pp. xii+ 334. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill PHILADELPHIA 7. PA. 
Book Company, New York 18, 1951. $4.50. Pennypacker 5-1223 
A second edition, thoroughly revised to include recently 
developed tgychological and educational concepts, will be 
of value to” parents as well as students and teachers of 
child psychology. 








SCHNEIDERS, ALEXANDER A. The Psychology of Since 1885 
Adolescence: A Factual and Interpretive Study of the 


Conduct and Personality of Youth. Pp. xii+550. 7: \ L B ) > R T Reliable and Dis- 
Illustrated. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 

waukee 1, Wise, 1951. $4.00. TEACHERS criminating Service 
In most textbooks on this subject too little attention has 

been given to the explanation of adolescent conduct and A G | > N Cc Y ‘ 
personality; this represents an effort to supply that ex- to Colleges and Uni- 
planation. and ole} HC} > 


e ane 

‘“«Teacher to Teacher’’: A Chapter in the Story of the BUREAU versities of the 
NEA Overseas Teacher Fund. Pp. 22. Illustrated. : : 

. Bar ye F201 ee Nation and _ their 


National Edueation Association 16th Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. 1951. 25 E. Jackson Blvd, P , 
With this report the staff committee, appointed by Willard ersonne 
E. Givens in 1947 to direet the work of the Overseas Chicago 4, til, ° 
Teacher Fund, completes the responsibilities assigned to it. MEMBER NATA 

e 


TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH. ‘‘Keystones of Good Staff 
Relationships.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Misc. No. 
13. Pp. iv+16. Tliustrated. Government -Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 15 cents. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to suggest ways by which 
large high schools can improve their staff relationships. 


: THE TUITION PLAN 
VILLARS, JEAN BERAUD, Les Normands en Médi- 
terranée. Pp. 361. Editions Albin Michel, 22 Rue 
Huyghens, Paris. 1951. Fr. 759. The method by which more than 350 
From the barbaric Normans to the polished kings of Sicily. . 
- schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
YOUNG, PAULINE V. Social Treatment in Probation ence of monthly payments while they 
and Delinquency: Treatise and Casebook for Court receive their tuition and other fees in 
Workers, Probation Office rs, and Other Child We lfare : : _ 
Workers. Pp. xxvi+536. MeGraw-Hill Book Com- full at the beginning of the term. 
pany, Ine., New York 18. 1951. -$7.00. n sae > - am 
A second edition, with a foreword by Roscoe Pound, visit- The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


a ne ne On ee. Om ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 











hances good will. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY A descriptive brochure will be sent 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. to schools and colleges promptly upon 
Chicago 4, Ill. request. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us, 























